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For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 


Memoirs of Micajah Collins. 
(Continued from page 299.) 

“1806, 9th month 14th. At their First-day 
meeting; many of their sober neighbors com- 
ing in, the spring of the gospel was opened, 
and its glad tidings freely proclaimed amongst 
them. Dined at John Cook’s, in company 
with the deputy governor of Rhode Island. 
He being a man of quick feelings, his heart 
was tendered, and a desire opened to receive 
the Truth in the simplicity of it; but be loves 
popularity, and is easily carried away by the 
gust of applause, and this may be his snare; 
we parted with affection and pursued our 
journey to Sommerset. 

“15th. At our second appointed meeting ; 
aseason of relief of strength and consolation 
tomy mind, and of tenderness to the minds 
of some others. 

“18th. At Wickford meeting; a time of 
close searching. 

“19th. Had an appointed meeting at South 
Kingston ; by some cause the work of the 
Gospel was greatly impeded. Dined, and in 
the afternoon went toanother appointed meet- 
ing, in the western part of the town, which 
was also a deeply trying season. 

“20th. Left them heavy hearted, under an 

impressive sense of a great want of true zeal 
for the promotion of the great cause of Truth 
upon the earth. There were, however, some 
panting souls hungering for the bread of life, 
with whom we mingled the fecling of sym- 
pathy. Went to a village not far distant, and 
attended an appointed meeting held in a 
court-house. The place was called Little Rest. 
The priest, with a pretty large collection of 
people, came together on the occasion. It 
was not a time of very free communication, 
though the priest, who dined with us, spoke 
in commendation of it. Rode home with Jobn 
Langford. to Greenwich, who bad been with 
us several days. 
_ “2st. Attended Cranston First-day meet- 
ing, and had to hold up the expediency of 
being willing to suffer in order to attain to a 
_— state of rest. It brought peace to my 
mind. 

“23rd. At an appointed meeting at Foster. 
_ “24th. Attended Providence Monthly Meet- 
ing. Suffering again with the seed. 
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very relieving season to me, My public ap-|some unusual intervention. This has many 
pearances were short, but I found every act/times had a stimulating effect on my mind, by 
of obedience brought its own reward; and|way of encouragement, in the performance of 
my heart would often bow in gratitude to the|my religious duties; and probably the same 
giver of every good gift. effect has been experienced in the minds of 
“26th. At Uxbridge Monthly Meeting./others. I have felt very tenderly for such, in 
Again in suffering; but renewed dedication | their solitary allotments; and have faith to 
brought some relief. Ab! how trying to be) believe that, as they faithfully adhere to the 
baptized and rebaptized for the dead. dictates of a pure conscience in the support 
“27th. Atan appointed meetingat Mendon. of this important testimony, wherein we pub- 
It was not a time of abounding in strength, | licly avow our love and allegiance to Almighty 
but satisfactory, yielding a ray of comfort. |God, by thus meeting together to worship 
“28th. At their First-day meeting in edge| Him, they will in no wise lose their reward. 
of Foxborough ; the gospel of life and salva-| “The meeting we came to attend was ap- 
tion flowed freely to the people, and brought! pointed by Thomas Watson: and for some 
inexpressible consolation to my mind, under|time it was truly exercising. Many of the 
which my soul could magnify the Lord, and} neighbors came in, and we had not been long 
my spirit could rejoice in God my Saviour.|sitting before some of them began to speak. 
Rode to Cumberland, and on the 29th had an| What they professed I do not know. Probably 
appointed meeting; a season of renewed|they were such as are apt to think time lost 
abasement. Rode to Smithfield, and on the|that is spent in silence in religious meetings, 
30th attended an appointed meeting at Lower and were disposed to fill the vacant moments. 
Smithfield. The circulation of life much ob-| Whatever their profession, several of them 
structed ; and we left them in heaviness. O,|spoke; two of whom scemed to speak pretty 
the contaminating influence of the love of the| well, and but few words. One present con- 
world. This afternoon we rode to Glocester,|fessed himself to have been a great sinner, 
and 10th month lst were at their mid-week |and what a mercy it was he should be brougbt 
meeting. By reasoning and delay came off|to such a sense of it. 
with loss. “There was one present by the name of 
“2nd. Rode to Douglas and attended their|Joseph Newell, spoke three times at con- 
mid-week meeting to good satisfaction. Dined {siderable length, and was very vociferous. 
at Asa Potter's, who with Jesse Batty and|Whatever might be his motive to exert him- 
wife Nancy Batty accompanied us to North-|self in so strenuous a manner, his passions 


bridge, and put up at Obadiah Wheeler's. 
“3rd. Had an appointed meeting in their 
meeting-house, where I was concerned to 
refer them to a testimony borne in that house, 
or in that place, about sixteen years ago, at 
the time of my first convincement, and when 
I was at that meeting, by that worthy servant 
Elizabeth Drinker, whose memory is still dear 
to my best life; and who though dead yet 
speaketh. Concluding my own communica- 








were wrought up to a very high pitch, and 
he went on as if to prevail, by his strenuous 
manner of speaking, until one in the meeting 
by a word put him to silence, and then ended 
the whirlwind. After which the meeting 
terminated to pretty good satisfaction, and 
many were tendered. After the meeting, 
comforted in our own minds, we returned to 
Richmond and put up at Artimas Bassett’s.' 
“8th. Had a soul-solacing meeting at Rich- 


tion at this time with an affectionate address|mond, in which the love of the Gospel had 
to the beloved youth, many of whom were|the ascendency over all. Blessed be the name 


present. 
mind. 

“5th. 
cester; a season of deep exercise without 
much relief. 


Great was the peace to my own |of Israel’s God. Put up at Nathan Harkness’, 


where we had a religious interview in the 


At their First-day meeting at Lei-|evening. 


“10th. This morning beard a most affect- 
ing relation of the misconduct and fall of a 


“7th. With a number of other Friends rode| Friend from Great Britain, in this country on 


to Swanzey, and attended a meeting appoint-/a religious visit. 


ed at Jonas Twitchell’s ; whose wife, perhaps, 
is the only member of our Society in that 
town. He has lately requested to be one. 
They are remotely situated from any meeting 
of ours, in a wilderness country, and yet we 
were told they constantly attend the meeting 
at Richmond, fourteen miles from them. 
“This appears to be the case in many places. 
There are numerous instances of Friends set- 
tled on farms, and otherwise, as their out- 
ward avocations seem to require, from four to 
fifteen miles from any meeting of ours, who 


The account was produc- 
tive of much concern on my mind for the 
cause of Truth. Particularly considering the 
enfeebled state of Society. 

“Impressed with apprebensions concern- 
ing the unskilful management we are liable 
to, by human wisdom and inexperienced 
hands assuming the reins of government in 
important cases; whereby we are exposed 
to greater danger, and more unfavorable ob- 
servations from without than we should be 
were the government left to prudent, judi- 
cious and experienced Friends. But so it is, 


are conscientious and punctual attenders of for want of due care, we lay exposed to the 
“25th. Went to Wainsoaket, and sat with|all their stated meetings for worship and the|ravages of the adversary, and liable to fall 


Friends in their Monthly Meeting. It was a|business of the Society, unless hindered’ by|into confusion; and that which we greatly 
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feared overtakes us, and we become ensnared| Sunday, when, by a little exertion, they can|defenders of that which is indefensible, who 


and fall; being taken captive by him at bis 
will, even when we think ourselves guarding 
against him. Ah! the wily serpent, how he 
twists and twines! I’ve seen bis shapes; I've 
traced his dark designs. So subtle and in- 
sinuating are his transformations, we are no 
longer safe than while on our guard, watch- 
ing at every avenue of the mind, against the 
entrance of him who is secking to lay waste 
and destroy ; lest we become corrupted from 
the simplicity that is in Christ, our only sure 
and impregnable defence against the powerful 
assaults of the assailant. Ob! tell it not in 
Gath, nor publish it in the streets of Askelon, 
lest the uncircumcised rejoice and magnify} 
themselves over the sure witness for God in 
the heart, and the cause of Truth be dis- 
honored. But let each individual centre to 
the witness of God in his own heart, and let, 


him who thinketh he standeth, take heed lest’ 
he fall. Being assured that, as Jesus Christ! 


| 


remains to be thesame, though thousands may 
fall on the right hand and ten thousands on 
the left, the Truth in its purity and efficacy 
is the same. The foundation of God standeth 
sure, having this seal, the Lord knoweth them! 
that are his; He will preserve them through | 
all the vicissitudes of this probationary state, 
and enable them to sing his praise on the’ 
banks of deliverance, and magnify the arm of 
his mercy. 

“Afternoon, attended an appointed meeting: 
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bear truth. The old saying must never be 
forgotten, ‘He is the schismatic who causes 
the schism.’”—Bishop Ryle. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
The Theatre : 


An Essay upon the Non-Accordancy of Stage- 
Plays with the Christian Profession. 
(Continued from page 291.) 

The second theatre defender takes a more 
hopeful view of stage morals, and claims that 
“the attendance is ofa more refined class, and 
far larger than it ever was before,”—a claim, 
as to the latter part, which though unhappily 
too true, proves nothing as to the righteous- 
ness of the thing pleaded for. And though it 


be said that the English sovereign herself 


gives countenance to the stage, and bas chosen 
to take under her special patronage the writer 
of the play of “ Pinafore,” yet how sorrowful 
the reflection that the Queen's youngest son, 


the late Prince Leopold, came to his end (if 


the cable dispatch be correct) in a theatre 
after attendance at a ball, and that the intel- 
ligence reached his oldest brother, the Prince 
of Wales—a notorious theatre-goer—when the 
latter was present at a race-course. Neither 
regal nor refined society can elevate the ball 
and the theatre above the low place where 
the Bible places them. 

In stating that some of the most violent 
enemies of the stage are those whose sermons 


may have need, above many, to consider the 
Scripture caution that “be that diggeth a pit 
shall fall into it, and whoso breaketh a hedge, 
a serpent shall bite bim.” 

One of the latest essays upon the theatre 
is an 82 page tractate entitled “ Plain Talkg 
about the Theatre,” by a Presbyterian minig. 
ter, Herrick Johnson. He gives a brief hig. 
torical account of the stage, showing how the 
law of deterioration, as to dramatic represen. 
tations, found illustration in the case of the 
Greeks, Romans and Hindoos, and afterward, 
with respect to the modern European and 
American stage, which had its rise during the 
middle ages. Humbling to our claim to gu. 
perior civilization and morals, is bis affirms 
tion that neither in China nor Japan am 
women allowed to perform. H. Johnson algo 
shows, how the several attempts at reforms. 
tion of the theatre in England and America 
have signally failed, the efforts being spas. 
modic and rendered nugatory by the popular 
demand for dramas of the sensational and 
better-paying character; and he hence con 
cludes that “supported by the record of the 
past and present, by the very nature of the 
atrical representations, and by the ‘necessities 
of the case, the stage, as an institution, has 
within itself the seeds of corruption, and exist 
only under a law of degeneracy.” 

Confirming bis assertion as to the vileness 
of the very large majority of stage plays by 


to pretty good satisfaction, and on the 1lth,are rather acted than preached; whose dis-|specific references to the plots of a numberof 
rode home. On the way my mind was deeply sertations are “often greeted with unseemly the most popular, we are fully prepared to 


and solemnly affected with the sense I had of, 
the conduct and lamentable condition of (the, 
individual alluded to.) 
his unhappy case ; and lament the loathsome) 
savor likely to arise from such an event, and) 


laughter and applause, and their salaries are 
regulated by the success they achieve in draw- 


I could but deplore ing audiences,” this writer conveys a reproof 


which it were well that some who claim to 
be prophets of the Most High should heed. 


conclude, with Wesley, that the theatre is 
“the sink of all profaneness and debauchery,” 
or with Archbishop Tillotson, that it is “the 
devil’s chapel, a nursery of licentiousness and 
vice.’ Vehement in his opposition to the 


the cause given for unsubjugated and unsanc- Further, in giving expression to the opinion |theatre was that eminent jurist, Sir Matthew 


tified spirits to triumph over simplicity, and, 
trample upon the purity of that principle by| 
which he had long professed to have been) 
governed ; and had apparently been a zealous: 
advocate for; and the cause thereby be evil 
spoken of. 

“On my arrival home found all well except 
my aged grandmother, who had died in my) 
absence. 

“I desire duly to appreciate every blessing 
of Divine preservation, and to be thankful for 
every favor received. Having travelled on} 
this journey, including that to the Quarterly 
Meeting, about six hundred and twenty-one! 


that the stage does no more than is done by 
works of fiction, in showing up wickedness, 
he only places the two in that near connec- 
tion which Friends have always claimed that 
they occupied ; and this point is emphasized 


when he alludes to the character of some of 


the fiction to be found in “Sunday School” 
libraries. Here, too, are stumbling blocks 
which the professing Church of Christ ought 
speedily to remove. 

The last of these apologists for the stage 
makes much of the forbearance of playwrights 
and stage performers in not “showing up” 
clergymen of proved wickedness, as they de- 


Hale; Wilberforce was equally its foe; whilst 
even the infidel Rousseau is found exclaiming, 
—‘“ Where would be the prudent mother who 
would dare to carry her daughter to this 
dangerous school? and what respectable wo 
man would not think herself dishonored by 
going there?” To which I add this faithful 
enunciation of our Dr. Rush,—‘ 1 will never 
publish to the world by going to the theatre, 
that I think Jesus Christ is a bard master, 
and religion an unsatisfying portion, which] 
should do if I went to the devil’s ground in 
quest of happiness.”* 

It may be now pertinent to say something 





miles—attending thirty-one meetings—I can|serve to be, arguing from thence that theatri-|concerning the views of our own religiot 


now adopt the language of the Psalmist as 
being applicable to the present state of my 
mind: ‘ Return unto thy rest, O my soul, for 
the Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee.’ ” 
(To be continued.) 
senetaiitindieene 

“ Divisions and separations are most objec- 
tionable in religion. They weaken the cause 
of true Christianity. They give occasion to 
the enemies of all godliness to blaspheme. 
But before we blame people for them, we 
must be careful that we lay the blame where 
it is deserved. False doctrine and heresy are 
even worse than schism. If people separate 
themselves from teaching which is positively 
false and unscriptural, they ought to be 
praised rather than reproved. In such cases 
separation is a virtue and notasin. It is easy 
to make sneering remarks about ‘itching ears’ 
and ‘love of excitement,’ but it is not so easy 
to convince a plain reader of the Bible that 
itis his duty to hear false doctrines every 


cal representations and the actors of them 
should be handled with corresponding lenity. 
It seems scarcely worth while to follow this 
pleader’s argument, for he, like Cibber and 
Garrick, would defend the acknowledged im- 


moralities of the stage upon the ground of 


their presentation being the fault of the pub- 
lic, in clamoring for plays of the most debas- 
ing sort. Nevertheless, when he discourses 
of the high intellectual standard and pure 
moral condition of the “legitimate” stage, in- 
stancing a theatre in this city where “the 
stage took excellent shape,” I am enabled 
specifically to reply (citing a memorandum 
of some years since, which it now seems sin- 
gular to me that I should have made)—* It 
was publicly stated a few weeks ago, that a 


play bad just been enacted at the theatre of 


first repute in this city, which, some years 
ago, the censors of even the city of Paris re- 
fused to license.” Clearly it cannot be safe 
to follow the way of these easy advisers and 


Society upon this subject. Thomas Clarkson, 
an Episcopalian, having given in extenso, it 
his “ Portraiture of Quakerism,” the reasons 
why the Friends condemn the theatre, sums 
up the argument as follows: 

“ Here we are taught, that, though dramatie 
pieces had no censurable origin, the best of the 
ancient moralists condemned them. We are 
taught, that even in the most favorable light 
in which we can view them, they have been 
thought objectionable; that is, that wher 
they have pretended to teach morality, they 
have inculcated rather the virtue of heathen 
ism, than the strict, though mild, morality of 
the Gospel; and where they have attempted 
to extirpate vice, they have done it rather by 
making it appear ridiculous, than by teaching 


* To an excellent tract styled “Can I Attend the 
Theatre?” by A. L. O. W., published by the America® 
Tract Society, and well-adapted for general circulation, 
I am indebted for the above quotations, and some 0 
matter which occurs in this essay. 
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men to avoid it as evil, or for the love of|of appearing differently from what a man 
virtue. We are taught that, as it is our duty/really is; of flying into a passion without a 
to love our neighbor and to be solicitous for|cause, and of saying what he does not think 
his spiritual welfare, we ought not, under ajas naturally as if he really did: in a word, of 
system which requires simplicity and truth, |forgetting himself, to personate others.” 
to encourage him to be what he is not, or to} Accompanying this personation is the fre- 
rsonate a character which is not his own.|quent profanity involved, in word and in atti- 
Weare taught, that it is the general tendency |tude. A lady gave this as the immediate 
of the diversions of the stage, by holding out}cause impelling her to renounce the theatre: 
false morals and prospects, to weaken the|“ As she beheld actors fall upon their knees, 
sinews of morality ; by disqualifying for do-|and in simulated devotion offer up prayers to 
mestic enjoyments, to wean from a love of| Heaven, a revelation of both subject and sur- 


home ; by accustoming to light thoughts and 
violent excitements of the passions, to unfit 
for the pleasures of religion. We are taught 
that diversions of this nature particularly 
fascinate ; and that, if they fascinate, they sug- 
gest repetitions. And, finally, we are taught 
that the early Christians on their conversion, 
though before this time they bad followed 
them as among the desirable pleasures of; 
their lives, relinquished them on the prin- 
ciples now explained.” 

Upon the single point as to dissimulation 
and opposition to truth which stage-acting 
involves—a very important point, indeed, be- 
cause “ without” the eternal city are “ whoso-| 
ever loveth and maketh a lie’—I quote from} 
Clarkson’s argument, in full. 

“They [the Friends] hold it also to be con- 
trary to the spirit of Christianity. For men, 
who personate characters in this way, express! 
joy and grief when in reality there may be 
none of these feelings in their hearts. They! 
express noble sentiments, when their whole 
lives may have been remarkable for their, 
meanness, and go often afterwards and wallow | 
in sensual delights. They personate the virtu- 


ous character to-day, and perhaps to-morrow 


that of the rake. And, in the latter case, 
they utter his profligate sentiments, and speak 
his profane language. Now Christianity re-! 
quires simplicity and truth. It allows no man| 
to pretend to be what he is not. And it re- 
quires great circumspection of its followers | 
with respect to what they may utter, because 
it makes every man accountable for his idle 
words. The Quakers, therefore, are of opinion | 
that they cannot, as men either professing 
Christian tenets or Christian love, encourage | 
others to assume false characters, or to per-| 
sonate those which are not their own.” 

In another place Clarkson says respecting 
the Friends of his day: “ I know of no people 
who regard truth more than the Quakers. 
Their whole system leads and directs to truth. 
One of the peculiarities of their language, or 
their rejection of many of the words which 
other people use—because they consider them 


jand exercise of the ministry. 


land pertinent manner. 


|have only been a thinking.” “ Been a think- 





as not religiously appropriate to the objects 


of which they are the symbols—serves as a| 


constant admonition to them to speak the 
truth.” 

Tried by this tenet, therefore, and with no 
need to seek for any other objection, the 
“false frenzies” of stage-players (as Bernard 
styles them) must be abundantly condemned 
by those claiming fellowship with the religious 
Society of Friends. 


roundings suddenly flashed upon her.” 
(To be continued.) 
conncisiiiligeimnedd 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
I Wish I Knew. 


The following incident occured at Starks- 
boro Monthly Meeting, Vt., about the year 
1829: After the meeting was nearly gathered, | 
Joseph Hoag, from Monkton, several miles| 
distant, as he was occasionally accustomed to 
do, came in and took his seat next to the! 
head of the meeting. Not very long after the| 
meeting became settled, a Friend sitting on! 
the first facing seat, who sometimes gave us| 
short exhortations, arose, repeated a passage | 
of Scripture, made a few comments and sat’ 
down. 

Almost immediately J. Hoag rose and said, | 
“Il wish I knew; I wish I knew; and J wish! 
people knew, when they ought to speak and’ 
when they should be silent,’—making some’! 
farther remarks on the right qualification for| 
Then proceed- 
ed to other subjects in his plain, close, lively 


After meeting two brothers living four or 
five miles distant, neither of whose families 
were members, might have been seen walk-| 
ing demurely homeward. One of them tried | 
several times to converse with the other, but 
without effect, finally he inquired, “ What is| 
the matter with thee, Thurston, that thou, 
keeps so shut up?” “O,” he replied evasively, | 
“there is nothing in particular the matter, I 


ing,” reiterated his brother! “But I know 
there is something the matter and thou must 
tell me. Was it thou whom J. Hoag meant| 
to-day ?” “Well,” he said, “ brother Ezra, if 
I must tell thee, it was me, and that is just 
who it was, and that is what so vexes me.”| 
The passage of Scripture I quoted came into 
my mind, and I thought J wished J knew 
whether I ought to repeat it. As it kept 
coming up before me I| several times thought, 
I wished I knew whether I ought to stand up 
and repeat it. But, finally, I concluded that 





it was a very good passage, I would repeat it 
anyway, and make a few comments. I had 
no sooner sat down, than Joseph rose and told 
everybody what I had been thinking. And I 
am so vexed with myself that I let the devil 
make such a fool of me!” Ba Ss 


Fact is not always truth. To quote an- 
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Evil Literature. 


I have known many parents and teachers 
argue that it is better to bring the young ac- 
quainted with our standard poets and prose 
authors, of a worldly cast, while they are yet 
under careful superintendence, so as to neu- 
tralize what may be unprofitable by judicious 
remark. Against this, two reasons have pre- 
vailed with me to exclude from my book- 
shelves all the furniture of a worldly library, 
and watch against its introduction from other 
quarters. Once is, the. consideration that we 
are not authorized to calculate on the con- 
tinuance of any creature’s mortal existence ; 
nor can we ever know that the being whom 
we are training for eternity, will not be called 
into it before such period of life as is bere an- 
ticipated. In such a case how sad to feel that 
we have needlessly forestalled an evil day, 
and even momentarily diverted the young 
spirit from a sacred path ! 

The other consideration is this ; that as the 
flesh and the devil will assuredly do their 
parts without belp from me; and the children 
of this world, who are wiser in their genera- 
tion than the children of light, will certainly 
do the same; I may take a lesson of policy 
from them, using my best endeavors to pre- 
occupy the field with what is decidedly good, 
and humbly hoping that the seed so sown 
may, through the operation of the Holy 
Spirit, take root before the tares are intro- 
duced, leaving little room for them to grow. 
—Charlotte Elizabeth. 


- ee 


Jaffray writes: “15th January, 1660. After 
much striving against sin, and many vows and 
promises for amending some particular evils, 
in which L-find..Satan prevail against me, 
through the advantage he hath from my na- 
tural temper and disposition, the Lord gave 
me in some measure to discern where the 
fault lies, namely, in not enough diligently 
watching over my own heart, and listening 
to and receiving the motions of his Spirit, so 
frequently given by convictions against those 
evils. 

By doing this in a holy, sober, believing 
manner, He is pleased many times insensibly 
to give strength, rather than in that great and 
overpowering way, in which it is usually ex- 
pected ; for though that may also be afterwards 
known, yet ordinarily it is not the first way 
by which He communicates strength against 
corruption, but by this small and still voice in 
the conscience, which, not being diligently ob- 
served and received, many times makes the 
creature long, yéa, it may be, all his life, the 
more unsuccessfully to strive against sin. 

As the power of the enemy at first was re- 
ceived by Eve’s hearkening to him, so the 
power of the Spirit is received in bearkening 
to and receiving the reproofs thereof; that 
which checks the evil, that which stands against 
thy mind, smiting it in its course of vanity 
and pleasure, in that is the power, for it comes 
from the Spirit of power to make way for 


Indeed it was very much |other’s very words may be to misrepresent|him; it lies there, in that little grain of seed, 


upon this ground that, four and twenty cen-|him totally. To testify truly of his very acts,| which, being received and cherished, though 
turies ago, Solon denounced the actor's pro-|may be to slander him baselessly. The rela-|it may lie for a time, as grain or seed does, 
fession, as “ tending, by its simulation of false|tions of things have much to do with the|undiscerned, will grow up to thy great com- 
character, and by its expression of sentiment |truth of things. The words quoted accurately |fort a mighty tree. The light, life, wisdom 
not genuine or sincere, to corrupt the integ-|may be so taken out of their relations as to|and power thou seekest after, lies hid in the 
rity of human dealings.” Upon the same|give the opposite view of their meaning. The|Spirit’s being present with thee; any honest 
principle did Rousseau frankly condemn the|acts testified to may be mentioned so apart|heart that is seeking Him will easily acknowl- 
stage. “It is,” says be, “the art of dissimu-|from their relations as to make them appear|edge this; but here is the point wherein many 
lation ; of assuming a foreign character,.and|totally different from their reality. an honest beart may be for a long time mis- 
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taken ; they, like Elijab (1 Kings xix. 11), look 
for the Lord in some glorious, powerful way, 
and do not observe, but slight this little de- 
spised thing, the small voice of conscience, where- 
in He is. Listen to and receive this voice of 
God behind thee, speaking in thy conscience 
(Isaiah xxx. 21), and the Lord will come in 
and abide and sup with thee (Rev. iii. 20). 


For “* The Friend.” 
The Distribution of Tracts. 


Inasmuch as there has seemed to be an in- 
creased interest manifested among Friends of 
latter time in regard to the distribution of 
Tracts, I have felt desirous for the prosperity 
of the work ; having known from some small 
degree of experience that “it is not of him 
that willetb, nor of him that runneth,” but of 
God that giveth the increase. And unless bis 
blessing attends and rests on the work we 
may labor in vain. 

Having been situated so as to spend much 
of my time from home ; and previously thereto 
been instructed and comforted in the perusal 
of tracts and such reading as they contain, I 
felt a desire to arise that others might be par. 
takers of the same benefit; from which feel- 
ing I was induced to provide myself with a 
supply of tracts on leaving home; when by 
careful attention to my feelings, I was at times 
enabled to hand them forth to my comfort 
and satisfaction ; so that a desire has seemed 
to prevail with me that we, my dear Friends, 
might experience a right concern in this in- 
teresting subject, and be favored to hand 
them forth profitably. As with many of us 
much of our time is necessarily required to 
provide things for our temporal support—the 
sustenance of our mortal bodies—how desir- 
able it is while thus engaged, our minds 
may be lifted above all these perishing and 
perishable things to those of enduring sub- 
stance; and I[ doubt not if we were attentive 
listeners and willing hearers to the monitions 
of that Teacher who “ Teacheth as never man 
taught,” we would find that the dear Master's 
blessing only, prospered us in our feeble 
efforts to provide things needful for our jour- 
ney through this pilgrimage state ; and that 
He is the author of a feeling of interest in the 
best welfare of those with whom we may 
have intercourse in our temporal business. 
How precious is this feeling when it begets 
in us a tender frame of spirit, by which he 
that watereth and he that is watered may re- 
joice together. I would encourage all not to 
wait for special opportunities to turn their 
attention to this subject, but watch the little) 
intimations which may present to the mind, 
it may be, while pursuing our daily avoca- 
tions or our accustomed errands from home. 
If thougbtful on starting, we may at times 
feel we lack something, when a little reflec- 
tion may bring the tracts or a book to mind, 
to take with us; and then the same good Re- 
membrancer may open some opportunity for 
a little service to the honor of his ever ex- 
cellent, ever worthy name ; so that the bless- 
ing pronounced on them “ that sow beside all 
waters” may rest upon us, and the feeling of 
his compassionate goodness to his poor de- 
pendent creatures gladden our hearts more 
than “the increase of corn, wine or oil.” 

J.S. F. 

Bartlett, O., 4th of 4th mo. 1884. 
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Temptations are instructions when resisted. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


QUESTIONINGS. 


Silently fell the cloudlands 
Apart from the evening sky, 
Softly the breath of the west-wind 
Floated in fragrance by. 


Over the distant hill-tops, 
Flooding the valley land, 

The beauty of sunset rested, 
A beauty complete and grand. 


I stood with my little daughter,’ 
Watching the day’s decline, 

Till the night made up her jewels, 
In a radiant crown to shine. 


I saw on the face of the gazer 
A far off look arise, 
And a wistful wonder brooded 
In the depths of her earnest eyes. 


“Mamma,” the child voice queried, 
“ Does Granpa see us now? 

Can he look from yonder heaven, 
To this world so far below ? 


“Can he see from the golden city, 
Thro’ the beautiful gates of pearl? 
Does he know when I am trying 
To be a good little girl ? 


“ Does he know how our baby brother 
Has grown since he went away ? 
Can he hear what we are saying, 
And are doing every day ?”’ 


Up to my face the speaker 
Lifted her asking gaze, 

Trustfully waiting the answer, 
With eyes in a tearful haze. 


Oh! artless questions of childhood, 
Baffling the Jearned and wise, 
Out to the infinite reaching, 
Tho’ couched in a simple guise. 


How freshly the words awakened 
Notes from an olden string— 

Not the child’s, but the woman’s queries 
Could only an echo bring. 


Oh ! with what aching and longing, 
What sorrowful, yearning pain, 
My heart has questioned the silence, 

Questioned, alas! in vain. 


The lives so closely inwoven, 
They seem a part of our own; 

We feel that the threads must mingle, 
Even when broken and gone. 


Tt seemeth a breath or a whisper 
Might move the curtain between, 

That veils with its quiet shadow, 
The life and the world unseen. 


I told my child the lesson, 
Learned in that long ago, 

To rest content with the knowledge, 
Our Father would have us know. 


That not unto us is given, 
To fathom the life beyond ; 
No plummet line of mortal 
Can ever its vastness sound. 


Yet sweetly the thought will linger, 
As moonlight on the soul, 

As an unforbidden fancy 
We need not to control, 


That somewhere near us hovereth, 
Perchance, our loved and gone, 
With the spirit’s viewless covering, 

And the shining raiment on. 


So I bid my daughter cherish 
The thought that our sainted one 

Might know when her course was blameless, 
Or her duty was left undone. 


That striving with earnest effort 
For the Christian graces here, 
Would have been to him when living 
A sacrifice most dear; 


And to know an overcoming 
Of our natures day by day, 

Till we find in the great hereafter, 
The mists to be rolled away. 


To walk as the light is given, 
In the trust that is born of faith, 
And then will the beams of heaven 
Break thro’ the clouds of death. 


Selected, 
AN EVENING SONG. 


How many days with mute adieu 
Have gone down yon untrodden sky, 
And still it looks as clear and blue 
As when it first was hung on high. 
The rolling sun, the frowning cloud 
That drew the lightning in its rear, 
The thunder tramping deep and loud, 
Have left no footmark there. 


The village bells, with silver chime, 
Come softened by the distant shore ; 
Though I have heard them many a time, 
They never rung so sweet before. 
A silence rests upon the hill, 
A listening awe pervades the air ; 
The very flowers are shut and still, 

And bowed as if in prayer. 


And in this hushed and breathless close, 

O’er earth and air and sky and sea, 

A still low voice in silence goes, 

Which speaks alone, great God, of thee. 

The whispering leaves, the far-off brook, 

The linnet’s warble fainter grown, 

The hive-bound bee, the building rook,— 
All these their Maker own. 


Now Nature sinks in soft repose, 
A living semblance of the grave; 
The dew steals noiseless on the rose, 
The boughs have almost ceased to wave; 
The silent sky, the sleeping earth, 
Tree, mountain, stream, the humble sod, 
All tell from whom they had their birth, 
And cry, “ Behold a God !” 
—Thomas Miller. 


Modest Maidens.—There is an old and very 
sweet word which has now gone out of fashion, 
and that is, modesty. We hear of some girls 
being steady and respectable, and some girls 
being “doubtful ;” or “giddy,” or “ rough.” 
We speak of “ girls of the period,” and “fast 
young ladies,” but we seldom hear of a girl 
being called “ modest,” or “maidenly.” My 
dear girls, old fashions are sometimes better 
than new. We would not have you dull, or 
sad, or downcast, looking as if you were afraid 
to speak or move. That is not modesty! 
We would bave you fresh and joyous, and 
innocently gay; but still we would have you 
gentle in your ways, and dignified—yes, digni- 
fied—in your bebavior. 

You have each one of you a jewel to guard, 
as precious to you and far more precious than 
the richest gem could be; I mean your virtue, 
your character, your honor. 

Depend upon it, a girl, however young, 
however weak or unprotected she may be, 
can make herself respected if she respects 
herself, remembering that sbe, as a Christian 
maiden, pledges to fight against all that is 
evil, and serve God, who loves and blesses the 
“ pure in heart.” 

Guard your eyes and your ears, then, I 
pray you, from the sound of evil, as far as you 
can. Never try.to know about wrong things 
that you need not know about. Never listen 
to bad talk. Never read a book that you 
would be ashamed to read out openly. Never 
allow yourself in action that you would not 
wish those whom you respect to know of. 
Never enter bad places of amusement. Re- 
member God sees every thing and knows 








——————————— 


every thing. Remember, too, that what is 
j and true always come to light. 

Dear girls who read this, think of these 
things, and may God in his great mercy en- 
able you to “ walk in white” amid the black 
temptations of the world; that so you may 
«walk in white” with Him above in the hea- 
yvenly country where sin shall be no more.— 
The Instructor. 





Paper Making. 


When the prudent housekeeper gathers the|the best wages. 


family rags and puts them in her rag-bag to 
exchange for tin, or sell to the “rag-man,” 
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and as much adulteration as in the baking|by some oculists that white paper is too try- 


powder and sugar manufacturing. The man 
who buys the rags must be sharp enough to 
look them through, as the outside of the bale 
is not always a type of the inside. It is the 
cutter’s business to see that all the hems and 
seams are ripped open, and that every button, 
pin, hook and eye is cut off. A woman in- 
spects the rags, after they are cut, and for 
every one of those forbidden things found she 
receives a cent. The rag-cutters are paid by 
the pound, the most expert of course, getting 
After cutting, the rags are 
put into a cylinder and the dust beaten out. 
Then they are put into large vats and washed, 


she little thinks what a great subject that of|a stream of clear water is constantly running 


rags has become. 


There are a great many |into the washes and the dirty water running 
other materials used for paper making, but |out. 
“rags are yet king,” and are essential in the/boiled from ten to twenty hours. 


They are then put into boilers and 
They are 


manufacturing of all our best grades of paper. |then reduced to a pulp and are put into bleach- 


In the Smithsonian Institute there is a book jing tubs. 


published by Christian Shaffer, of Germany, 
in 1772, containing sixty specimens of paper 
made of different materials, the results of bis 
experiments. Among them hornets’ nests, 
sawdust, moss, cabbage stumps, thistle, bur- 
dock, wheat, straw, corn, &c., but none of 
them are equal to rags in the making of fine 
paper. The word paper is derived from the 
Greek word papyrus, an Egyptian plant, 
which for a long time served as a material 


for writing among the ancients. It was super-| 


seded in the fifth century of our era by the 


cotton paper called “carta bombycina.” The} 


great libraries of Europe, almost all of them; 
possess works of the eleventh and twelfth 
century written on bombycinian paper. In 


The bleaching powders are made 
of chlorine gas introduced into slacked lime. 
This however, does not make the pulp white 
'so the manufacturer blues the pulp. There 
with blueing of paper. Richard Herring, in 
‘his work on paper making, says: “In the 
|year 1746, at a paper-mill belonging to — 
the washing of some fine linen, this incident 
occurred. While blueing some clothes she 
‘accidentally let the blueing bag fall into some 
pulp in a forward state of preservation. Great 
was her fear that some mischief had been 
‘done, but when the blue amalgamated with 
the pulp ber husband was astonished to see 


Ballenshaw, whose wife was superintending |p; 


ing for the eyes of those who have to read or 
write much, and that some slight tinge of the 
colors which nature chiefly uses in earth, 
water and sky, would be a good substitute. 
In this view the paper-maker who introduces 
slightly tinted paper for newspapers at little 
or no additional expense will be a benefactor 
of his race. All know how trying white sand 
is to the eyes, and to look at white paper all 
day must have somewhat similar effects. 

A considerable part of the “ stock” used in 
making paper consists of newspapers, old 
books, account-books, letters, &c. News- 
papers are worth very little to work over, as 
the fibre is so much broken up that a great 
deal of it washes out with the water which 
bas to pass through the pulp. 

There is another ingredient in cheap papers 
which adds to the beauty and weight, but not 
to the strength. We refer to white clay, 
great quantities of which come from South 
Carolina, for paper and candy manufacturers. 


‘enough, and as the laundress blues her clothes, | This is incorporated with the pulp in certain 
|proportions, and of course reduces the price 
‘is quite an interesting incident connected jat which the paper can be sold.—Selected. 





Levity and Piety Inconsistent. 
Wilberforce Richmond was a son of Legh 
chmond, and died when about 19 years of 
age. He gave this dying counsel to bis sister: 


After addressing several members of the 
family, he desired that they would send for 
his sister H., saying, “I want to speak to ber 
\while my strength lasts.” His conversation 
to her was very searching, but very affection- 


1762 a prize was offered for the oldest manu- | how much improved the paper was. He re- Ate; he loved this sister very dearly. She was 
script written upon rag paper. The different| ceived four shillings advance per bundle for naturally volatile and buoyant in her spirits, 
minates of the proceedings of the competi-|the improved make in the London market.'and this disposition sometimes betrayed her 
tion, printed at the Hague in 1767, unite in}He immediately purchased a costly scarlet intolevity. The liveliness of her conversation 
admitting that paper of this kind was used 'cloak (it is to be hoped that it was more con- bad often pleased him, but he now thought 
before the year 1300. genial to the taste than it would be now,) \he had encouraged her in some things incon- 

There is much difference of opinion as to|which he conveyed bome and presented with sistent with real piety. He was earnest be- 
what nation the important discovery was due.| much satisfaction to bis wife.” ‘yond his strength in conversing with ber. “I 
Hoffman, in his treatise on the manufacture| After blueing, the pulp is put into drainers must speak plainly; I am afraid, my beloved 
of paper, says that the credit of having been | and drained, then it is drawn out by rollers and sister, you do not think enough about religion ; 
the first who formed from fibres the web stretched on white felt, and carried through I do not see decided proofs of real conversion 
which constitutes the paper of our time be-|the presses. The paper then passes through in you, I have not a sure bope that if you die 
longs to the Chinese. The knowledge of the|a process called sizing; it is dipped into a 48 you now are, I shall meet you in heaven. 
art seems to have been communicated by the solution made of gelatine and glue, which O! H., it is my last request—with my dying 
Chinese to the Hindoos and Arabs, brought|enables one to write upon it without the ink breath I am entreating you to seek the salva- 
by the latter into Spain during their occupa-jspreading. It is then cut into sheets, ruled, tion of your soul. Suppose you were in my 
tion of that country, and from there found its|folded and stamped. It is dried in the dry-|place, in this chair instead of me, waiting for 
way to all parts of Europe. The first idea of;ing-room before being packed for market. death day by day—could you meet it as I do? 
making paper by machinery is due to France.|These mills make 8,000 Ibs. of paper a day. Ob do, my dear sister! do think of death while 
In 1778, Robert, a workman attached to the/They employ 180 employes, 115 of them are you are in health. If I bad not sougbt Christ 
paper mill at Essone, took out the first patent| women and girls. ‘before I was brought so low, I should have 





for manufacturing paper by machinery. 
Taking the elevator at the South Lee paper 
nill, we ascended to the fifth story, which is 
designated as the “ rag loft.” Here we found 
a large number of women and children sort- 


In the paper for the money issued by the no strength or sense to seek Him now. I went 
Government, short pieces of red silk are mixed |to Jesus as a poor weak sinner, and found 
| with the pulp in the engine, and the finished sweet rest, and I am happy now amidst all 
stuff is conducted to the wire without passing (this suffering. Take care that the good seed 
through any screens which might retain the|is not choked by the pleasures of life. Seek 


ing and cutting rags. Many of these women|silk thread. By an arrangement above the/first the kingdom of God. Remember, H., 
had reached the evening of life—the mother/wire cloth, a shower of short pieces of fine you have to die. O! I cannot leave you in 
and the grandmother—independent souls who blue silk thread is dropped in streaks on the|peace, unless | have a good hope that I shall 
would not be a burden upon their friends|paper while it is being formed. The mill is|meet you in heaven.” 

even after age had come with its infirmities.| guarded by officials day and night, to prevent|_ He continued: “Take my solemn warning, 
They knew “the gear that is given is never|the abstraction of any paper. Only the best I speak from experience,—you will never be a 
as sweet as the gear that is won.” The rag-| of white linen, and especially cuttings of white, consistent Christian, and you will never grow 
cutters have knives fastened in the floor just| pure flaxen threads, imported from Scotland |in grace, if you indulge in Aabitual trifling 
in front of where they are sitting; they cut/and Ireland, are used. conversation. It is not like the mind of 
each rag into from two to five-inch pieces,| All fibrous vegetable matter is suitable for Christ ; your temper is very playful and vola- 
according to the quality of the fabric. ‘There| paper of one kind or another, but some kinds |tile, and Satan may use it as a snare to your 
are castes among rags as well as among folks,!are inferior and much more expensive to pre- |soul; piety and levity cannot long dwell in the 
and have to be arranged accordingly, the best pare than others. Bleached linens or cottons | same heart, one will destroy the other. You 
ones being used for the finest letter paper.|require the least expense to prepare, and |see, dear H., I am very plain and sincere, I 
There are as many. tricks in the rag trade make the best paper. It is, however, thought ‘used to be sby, but 1 do not feel afraid of 
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speaking my mind now. How little does one|brought down another, which the girl opened 
care about the world and its opinions when/and he ate, showing beyond doubt that he 
death is near,—death takes away all reserve.|breught both clams to be opened because he 
I care not if the whole world were assembled {could not break the sbell himself. This is 
around me,—I would tell them what I now /|certainly a proof of great intelligence, and is 
think about religion—I should like to sec |remarkable as reasoning about ways and 
many here, that I might tell them what the) means. In the wild state the gull will pick 
Lord had done for my soul.” up a shell-fish, fly up with it to the height of 
a hundred feet or so, and drop it upon a rock. 
A Talk to Business Boys.—A boy’s first) Jumbo’s performance was the more remark- 
position in a commercial house is usually at! able, as he called for help to do tbat which 
the foot of the ladder, his duties are plain, his, he could not do bimself. 
place is insignificant and bis salary is small.| As proof of his playfulness, I will give the 
He is expected to familiarize himself with the following: My youngest daughter was play- 
business, and as he becomes more intelligent|jng in her room with a hollow rubber ball 
in regard to it he is advanced to a more re-/about one and a quarter inches in diameter. 
sponsible place. His first duty, then, is to Jt fell from the window-sill into the yard. 
work. He must cultivate day by day habits Jumbo picked it up and carried it to his bath- 
of fidelity, accuracy, neatness and dispatch,'tub. Here the ball became filled, through 
and these qualities will tell in his favor as the air-hole, with water. My daughter went 
surely as the world revolves. Though he down to get it, when the bird snatched it 
may work unnoticed and uncommended for from the tub and ran ba-ha-ing around the 
months, such conduct always meets its re-|yard with the ball in his beak, squirting the 
ward. |water by pressing the ball as be went. I) 
I once knew a boy who was a clerk in @ have no doubt that the first squirting of the 
large mercantile house, which employed as’ water wasaccidental? But whatof the follow- 
entry clerks, shipping clerks, buyers, book- ing? When it was empty be carried the ball! 
keepers and salesmen, eighty young men, be- back to the tub and stood guard over it fora 
sides a small army of porters, packers and moment. Then he took it up, this time with 
truckmen ; and this boy of seventeen felt that the little bole in the ball toward bis throat. 
amid such a crowd he was lost to notice, and He began squeezing as before. The first! 
that any efforts he might make would be quite pressure threw the water down his throat 
unregarded. Nevertheless he did his duty, strangling him. He dropped the ball, only 
every morning at 8 o'clock he was promptly to pick it up again, and ran around the yard 
in his place, and every power he possessed squirting the water away from him as before.| 
was brought to bear upon his work. After And to the dismay of my little daughter,| 
he bad been there a year be had occasion to when she insisted on having the ball, he. 
ask a week's leave of absence during the busy | swallowed it, disgorging it an hour later, as| 
season. “That,” was the response, “is an jg the gull habit with indigestible substances. 
unusual request, and one which it is some- _D. 4. Goodsell in Chr. Adv. 
what inconvenient for us to grant; but for) Ravages of the Teredo.—The long bridge 
the purpose of showing you that we appre-' over the Quinnipiac river at New Haven has’ 
ciate the efforts you have made since you been assailed by the teredo, whose destructive. 
have been with us, we take pleasure in giving work is very common and surprisingly rapid, 
you the leave of absence for which you ask.” jn Southern waters. A section of one of the, 
“I didn’t think,” said the boy, when he piles has proved on examination to be com- 
came home that night and related his success, pletely honeycombed. This discovery has 
“that they knew a thing about me, but it made necessary a minute examination of the, 
seems they have watched me ever since I entirestructure. The best protection against| 
have been with them.” ‘the remorseless industry of the teredo is sup-, 
They had, indeed, watched him, and had posed to be the impregnation of wood exposed 
selected him for advancement, for shortly to it with oil of creosote. | 
after he was promoted to a position of trust) jife in the Great Salt Lake of Utah—The 
with appropriate increase of salary. It must water of this lake is a strong brine, which 
be so, sooner or later, for there is always a varies in strength with the amount of rain| 
demand for excellent work. A boy who means from year to year, yet is much stronger, 
to build up for himself a successful business than sea-water. The only animals peculiar, 
will find it along and difficult task, even if to the lake are a species of shrimp and the 
he brings to bear efforts both of body and Jarva of a small species of fly. These are 
mind; but he who thinks to win without found in astonishing abundance, as no fish can 
doing his very best will find himself a loser jive in the briny waters to feed upon them 
in the race.—Evchange. and keep them in check. 


: Snoring.—Snoring is produced in sleep by 
Natural History, Science, &c. ithe passage of the breath into the nasal cavity, 
Tame Sea-Gull.—One day, when fish were 


when the soft palate and tongue have fallen 
scarce, 1 bought some clams and fed him all, into such a position as to obstruct the passage, 
I supposed he could contain. The remainder or leave but a small aperture for the air to 
I placed in a paper-bag on the top of a pile of go through. It may be stopped by any little. 
wood, and about three feet from the ground.| change of position, which allows those organs 
I then went to my study. Shortly after, the to fall forward and thus secure a free passage) 
servant heard him laughing and whistling) of air. 
noisily at the back door. She went to see! Hiccough.—This is caused by a convulsive 
what the matter was, and found that he had contraction of the diaphragm, arising from| 
brought a clam in his beak from the top of nervous irritation, or from overfilling the 
the wood-pile. She called me to see what be stomach. F. A. Fernald, in Popular Science 

“had done. I told her to open the clam and Monthly, says it may often be stopped by 
give it to him. He swallowed it eagerly, taking a long and quiet inspiration of the 
and then went straight to the wood-pile and breath, and following it by an exceedingly 





| 


| tracts of any kind, so that this first marri 


protracted, and, at the end, forcible, e 
tion. “A remedy many times withoyt 
failure can always be used upon a person w 
has ‘the biccoughs’ by some one else, 
generally by the sufferer himself. You 
to your friend something like this: ‘See 
close together you can hold the tips of 
forefingers without touching. No, keep you, 
elbows out free from your sides. You egg 
get your fingers closer than that. They ary 
touching now. There, now hold them go, 
Steady.’ By this time you can generally ask, 
‘Now, why don’t you bieccough?’ The jp. 
voluntary tendency to breathe slowly ang 
steadily when the attention is fixed on 
forming a delicate manipulation is here whag 
counteracts the convulsive action of the di 
pbragm. 

Adhesive Apparatus of Insects.—Dr. Deinty 
has described the use of a sticky fluid by ip 
sects in jumping. A cicada in a closed glay 
tube is able to jump from the bottom on to the 
cover, and from one vertical side to the other, 
turning in the air; the contingency of having 
to jump on to vertical surfaces, or the under 
side of horizontal surfaces, occurs also iq 
Nature—viz., in the case of stems and leave, 
which are, moreover, smooth, so that claws 
are ineffectual to support the insect, and 
sucking-disks would probably not act with 
sufficient rapidity. Now, the leaping spiden 
possess a well-developed pedal adhesive ap 


bor 


y| paratus, by the aid of which they can remain 


attached to the surfaces on which they alight; 
the glands which secrete the liquid open all 
over the balls of the feet, and are especially 
numerous at their bases. 


Items, 


— Objections to Oaths in Sweden.—According to the 
Constitution of Sweden, the power over ecclesiastical 
affairs is in the hands of the Church Assembly. At 
a meeting of this body, held a few months since, 
petition was presented signed by 1417 persons, of 
whom more than 500 were pastors, praying 
pastors be no longer compelled to take an oath wheg 
ordained to the ministerial office,—the ground of 
the request being doubts as to the nature of the oath, 
and the right of the Church to insist upon it. 


—Roman Catholic Statistics in the United States— 
The Catholic Directory gives the whole numberof 
Catholics in the United States as 6,623,176. The 
estimate is based in part on the number of infant 
baptized, which is supposed to be about 1 for e 
25 persons. There are 13 archbishops, 57 bishops, 
and 6,835 priests. 


—A Memento of Slavery.—A colored man in Ohis, 
who was married in 1883, was charged with bi 
—a wife whom he had married in 1861 when a slave 
being still alive. The Court instructed the ia 
that, under the system of slavery as it formerly 
isted in this country, slaves, being deemed to be the 
property of their masters, could not make legal com 


e had mo 
legal validity, unless the parties had live toga 
as husband and wife after the Emancipation 
mation of President Lincoln went into effect. 
Independent says: “‘ This case revives the memo 
those dark and horrid days in the history of 
country when the marriage contract between slave 
had no legal recognition or legal protection, 
when the slave family was in the same predicament 
The relation of master and slave absorbed and de 
stroyed all other relations. Happily, those days am 
gone, never to return.” 


—Chain-gang Horrors.—The Report of the Com 
mittee on the Penitentiary of the State of Missi 
sippi, states that many abuses are connected w 
thesystem of leasing convicts practised in that State 
—that “the most inhuman and uncommon mode 
of punishment were employed ;” that “men unable 
to work have been driven to death, and have evel 
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died when fettered in the chain-gang ;” that they 
were poorly fed, &c. Out of a total of 1563 convicts 
during the year, 217 died! and 137 were reported as 
“escaped,” which includes a number who were 
killed. ae 
Surely, such a report ought to lead to legislative 
interference to remedy these gross abuses. 


—Proposed European Neutral Belt.—The posses- 
sion by Germany of the Provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine, resulting from the Franco-German war of 
1870—71, is a permanent source of irritation to 
France; and of enormous expense to Germany, from 
the immense armies she feels compelled to maintain. 
This involves heavy taxation and a great restriction 
on the personal liberties of her people. A recent 
writer, — Maas, proposes that the two provinces 
should be made an independent neutral State, and 
that Switzerland, Holland, Belgium and Luxem- 

be invited to accept neutralization also; so as 
to form a broad belt of neutral and pacific territory, 
guaranteed by the rest of Europe in the mutual in- 
terests of all concerned. 

While it is not very probable that such a propo- 
sition will be acted on at present, this effort to call 


the attention of the public to the advantages of 


peaceful remedies for national difficulties, may tend 
to prepare the way for a movement in the right 
direction. 


THE FRIEND. 


FOURTH MONTH 26, 1884. 





THE FRIEND. 


Representative Meeting of North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting, asking that the estate be 
transferred to them to distribute. The sub- 
ject was referred to a committee, who made 
a very thorough and exhaustive examination 
of the history of the trust, nearly all of the 
papers connected with which are in its pos- 
session. The report of this committee shows 
that Friends of North Carolina have no ex- 
clusive right to its benefits. 
ground was granted in 1731 by George the 
Second of England, as a place for a meeting 
house for the benefit of Friends in Charleston 
and in any part of the province of South Car- 
olina. The number of members of our Socie- 
ty residing there was always small and the 
rights of membership of many of them re- 
mained in the places from which they had 
moved. In very early times a meeting was 
organized, which transacted business as a 
meeting for discipline, and annually sent 
‘epistles to London and Philadelphia Yearly 
|Meetings, which extended some care over it. 
Finally, about 115 years ago, London Friends 
requested the Meeting for Sufferings of Phila- 
delphia to take exclusive oversight of the 
Charleston Meeting and property ; a service, 
which it has ever since performed, except 
during the interval from 1796 to 1812, when 


The lot of 


the property was placed under the care of 


Bush River Monthly Meeting, South Carolina. 
That meeting soon went down, many of its 


The Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia con-/members having removed out of the State, 
vened on Second-day, the 21st of Fourth mo. ;'and, as the property was in danger of being 
the first session of the Meeting for Ministers lost, it was again put in the hands of Phbila- 
and Elders having been held on Seventh-day, delphia Friends, to administer the trust. As 
the 19th. for many years no member of our Society re- 

At this meeting were present several Friends sided in Charleston, and very few if any in 
from other Yearly Meetings. The most no-|any other part of South Carolina, in 1876 an 
ticeable feature in its proceedings was an ear- act was procured from the legislature of that 
nest exercise on behalf of our young people, State, authorizing the use of the funds be- 
which was opened by an expression of uneasi- longing to the estate in erecting or repairing 
ness with the large parties which some of meeting houses in any part of the United 


them attended at times, fur the purposes of 


social intercourse and enjoyment. While 
there was no desire improperly to restrict 
their enjoyments, it was believed that such 
large gatherings were often attended with a 
degree of lightness and frivolity, unfavorable 
to the best interests of those who participated 
inthem. Desires were expressed that older 
Friends should cherish a warm interest and 
watchful care over the younger; and that 
they should so dwell in communion with God, 
as to be able frequently to lift up their hearts 
in silent prayer, not only for themselves but 
also for others. A large number of Friends 
participated in this expression of concern for 
the young. 

In the general Yearly Meeting the business 
was entered upon, under a covering of quiet 
and settled feeling; a good degree of which 
net throughout. After the usual pre- 
i 


States. It is this extension of the original 
limits of the trust, that gives to Friends in 
| North Carolina, as well as to those elsewhere, 
ithe only claim they have to any share in its 
‘benefits, 
‘this trust, the Committee thought there were 
no sufficient reasons for making the transfer 
‘requested by Friends of North Carolina. 
‘This conclusion had been adopted by the 
Meeting for Sufferings, and a reply in accord- 
ance therewith directed to be sent to the 
‘Representative Meeting in North Carolina, 
with such a history of the case as might re- 
move misapprebensions in reference thereto. 

A concern had spread over the meeting on 
account of the vice and immorality which 
exists in the city of Philadelphia; especially 
as respects drinking saloons, theatrical repre- 
sentations, and demoralizing literature. A 
committee had been appointed to wait upon 





In view of the previous history of 


Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings for the|to endeavor to strengthen their bands in re- 
past year were read. pressing these evils. At a subsequent meet- 

Among the subjects which had claimed its|ing, thiscommittee was continued, and author- 
attention, was the meeting-house property injized to labor with others than those in official 


Charleston, S. C., and the fund growing out 
of the rental of a portion of the lot. This 
fund, as many of our readers are aware, has 
latterly been used in building or repairing 
meeting-houses in various parts of the United 
States ; the authority for so using it having 
been given by an act of the Legislature of 


positions, as way should open for it. 
Information having been received that one 
of our members had been deprived of his legal 
rigbt to testify in a court of justice, and 
been threatened with imprisonment, because 
from conscientious conviction he could not 
remove his hat as a sign of honor to man, a 


South Carolina, obtained a few years’ since.|committee had been appointed to examine 
Some months ago a communication was re-|into the circumstances of the case. It was 
ceived by the Meeting for Sufferings from thelfelt that if Friends are not vigilant in guard- 


minary business had been transacted, the|the Mayor elect, and others in authority, and 


ing the rights and privileges which they now 
possess, these might gradually be lost, and 
their faithful members made to pass through 
suffering again to regain them. 

The report of the Book Committee showed 
that much labor had been bestowed during 
the past year in the circulation of the ap- 
proved writings of Friends in various sec- 
tions of the country ; several thousand vol- 
umes and pamphiets having been thus distrib- 
uted, in addition to a large circulation of the 
Address adopted last year, and of the essay 
on Judicial Oaths. Besides supplying our 
own members, about 15,000 copies of the Ad- 
dress had been sent out to Friends in most 
parts of the United States and Canada, and 
in Great Britain and Ireland. Many testi- 
monials had been received which confirmed 
the belief that its issuing was timely and 
likely to be serviceable. About 5000 copies 
of the Essay on Oaths had been circulated— 
largely to officers of Government and to 
members of the legal profession. A sub-com- 
mittee is still under appointment charged 
with its further distribution. 

A memoir of the late Thomas Kite baving 
been examined by a committee, the editor was 
authorized to print it, and it bas since been 
published. 

A concern on account of our younger mem- 
bers, especially for those who leave their home 
circles in early life to enter upon business, 
was directed by the Yearly Meeting to be 
sent down to subordinate meetings in the 
extracts from its minutes. 

In the consideration of the proceedings of 
the Meeting for Sufferings, while the Yearly 
Meeting generally seemed satisfied with the 
decision respecting the Charleston Estate, 
there was evidenced on the part of a few of 
our members a desire to be freed from the 
responsibility of that trust. An appropria- 
tion of $200 bad been made from its funds 
to aid in repairing a meeting house at Spring- 
field, N. C. Some comment was excited by 
the fact that this was the only one during 
the year. In explanation, it was stated that 
the Trustees had thought it not prudent to 
act on applications during the time that the 
request of the Representative Meeting for 
North Carolina bad been under examination. 
A member of North Carolina Yearly Meeting 
who was present said that true friends of that 
meeting would be satisfied with the decision 
that the Meeting for Sufferings had reached. 

The account of the proceedings of the 
Yearly Meeting will be concluded next week. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—On Third-day the 15th instant, 
the Honse of Representatives decided by a vote of 140 
yeas to 138 nays, to consider the Tariff bill, It is be- 
lieved that it will not pass the House, but should it do 
30, itis thought certain that the Senate will reject it. 
A bill establishing a Burean of Labor Statistics passed 
the same House on the 19th. It provides for the ap- 
pointment of a Commissioner at a salary of $3500, who 
shall acquire all useful information upon the subject of 
labor, its relation to capital, and the means of promoting 
the material, social, intellectual and moral prosperity 
of the laboring men and women. He is authorized to 
employ such employés as he may deem necessary for 
the successful working of the Bureau ; provided that the 
total expense shall not exceed $25,000 per annum. The 
Bureau is to be independent of all the Executive De- 
partments. 

A bill to divide a portion of the great reservation of 
the Sioux Nation of Indians in Dakota into separate 
reservations, and to secure the relinquishment of the 
Indians title to the remainder, was taken up and passed 
the Senate on the 16th instant. 





THE FRIEND. 
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Four thousand immigrants, of whom 2500 were Ger-! aires of England and the United States for £200,000, it 
mans, landed in New York on Seventh-day last. The) would be available? If the Sultan of Turkey will send 
Guion steamship Oregon, arrived at New York on the! two or three thousand Nizams to Berber under Zebehr 
same evening, having made the run from Queenstown to| Pasha, we could not only settle affairs at Khartoum, 
Sandy Hook in 6 days, 10 hours and 8 minutes. This| but do for El Mahdi, in whose collapse the Sultan is 
is the quickest passage yet made across the Atlantic.| necessarily interested. I am sure that if it was known 
The shortest previous record, that of the Alaska, of the; how loyally the inhabitants and the garrison of Khar- 
same line, was 6 days, 21 hours and 8 minutes. toum held to me and how my lot is involved in theirs 

The President of the Southern Exposition at Louis-| my appeal would be considered fully justified. 
ville, announces that it will open this year on 8th mo.| ia France, newspaper, says that De Brazza, the 
16th and close on 10th mo, 24th. French explorer in the Congo country, has signed a 

The annual report of the State Board of Agriculture treaty with the most powerful sovereign in Western 
of Massachusetts, according to a telegram from Boston,! Africa, who has placed all his states in the Congo under 
“ reveals the fact that a very small part of the milk sold |the protection of France. By this treaty all the right 
in Boston is genuine. It is for the most part skimmed, bank of the Congo from Brazzaville to the Equator 
extended with water, recolored with caromel, and it is’ passes under the protection of France. 
often treated with boracic acid, that it may be kept in| It is reported that the French fleet has occupied 
the dealers’ possession longer than it would be possible! Amoy, in order to secure the payment of the indemnity 
if it was in its natural condition.” from China. The capture of Hung-Hoa terminates the 

The cities of Delavan, Decatur and Macon, IIlinois,! campaign in Tonquin. The financial question remains 
all voted for prohibition on the 15th inst., by large) to be settled with China. The French demand will be 
majorities. very heavy. 

The Secretary of the Agricultural Society of Cali-| The latest advices from Shanghai indicate that the 
fornia estimates that the wheat crop of that State this Chinese Government is greatly exercised at the recent 
year will exceed that of 1880, and will be 60 per cent.| successes of the French in Tonquin. Persons in any 
larger than the crop of last year. way responsible for the reverses are being degraded 

There were 426 deaths in this city last week, which | and punished, and active measures are being taken to 
was 39 more than during the previous week, and 24 prevent further loss of prestige. The Viceroy of Canton 
more than during the corresponding period last year.' has been publicly degraded for refusing to obey orders. 
Of the foregoing 224 were males and 202 females: 68) The officers answerable for the loss of Bac-Ninh have 
died of consumption ; 28 of pneumonia; 28 of convui-| been condemned to be beheaded. The Governor of 
sions ; 19 of scarlet fever ; 17 of old age; 18 of pleurisy | Yundan has been summoned to Pekin to receive punish- 
and 12 of typhoid fever. ment. A general levy of men for the Chinese army 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 4}’s, 113}; 4’s, 124; 3's, regis-| has been ordered. Affairs at Pekin are represented to 
tered, 102; currency 6’s, 129 a 139. be in an extremely critical condition, and administra- 

Cotton.—There was no essential change to notice in| tive changes of great importance are imminent. 
price or demand. Sales of middlings are reported at} The Spanish Government has sent to Washington a 
12% a 12§ cts. per pound for uplands and New Orleans.| protest on account of the escape of the filibuster Aguero 

Petroleum.—Standard white, 8} a 8§ cts. for export,!to Cuba. Although the Spanish ministerial papers ac- 
and 94 a 9§ cts. per gallon for home use. cuse the American authorities of a want of proper 

Flour.—There was very little movement, but prices) vigilance, they very severely blame Valera, their Min- 
were steady. Sales of 1650 barrels, including Minne-| ister at Washington, for not keeping the Governments 
sota extras, at $4.50 a $5.50; Pennsylvania family at! at Madrid and Havana properly advised of the gravity 
$4.50 a $4.75; western do. at $5 a $5.75, and patents and real condition of the Cuban revolutionary move- 
at $5.75 a $6.50. Rye flour was steady at $3.50 per) ments. 
barrel. Bran sells at $17 a $17.50 per ton. The steamer Inchgervie arrived at Suez on the 18th 

Grain.— Wheat was in better demand, and a fraction| instant, from Bassein. There had been two deaths from 
higher. About 7000 bushels of red sold in lots, in-|cholera on board. Cholera at Calcutta is increasing. 
cluding No. 1 at $1.15 a $1.16; a choice lot at $1.16};| Advices from the far East state that a great fire has 
No. 2 at $1.02 a $1.15} per bushel, the latter rate for| occurred at Rangoon, and raged for two days. Forty- 
Delaware; and No. 3 red at 88 cts. per bushel, and 60,-| one houses were destroyed, and the total losses are esti- 
000 bushels No. 2 red at $1.02 a $1.03 4th mo., $1.023 a! mated at about $6,000,000. 
$1.03} 5th mo., $1.045 a $1.04} 6th mo, and $1.05 a} 
$1.06 7th mo. Corn.—Car lots were higher: 9500 
bushels sold in lots at 59 a 60 cts. per bushel, the latter 
rate for prime yellow; 57 a 58 cts. for rejected and 
steamer; and sail mixed at 57 a 59 cts. 4th mo., 57} a 
58 cts. 5th mo., 58} a 59 cts. 6th mo., and 59§ a 59§ cts.| The Summer Session will open on Third-day, the 6th 
7th mo. Oats.—Car lots were higher. About 10,000) of Fifth month. 
bushels sold in lots at 41 a 43 cts. per bushel, according! Conveyances will be at Westrown STATION on that 
to quality, and 10,000 bushels No, 2 white at 42 a 43! day, to meet the trains that leave the Broap STREET 
cts. 4th mo., 41§ a 41} cts. Sth mo., 41} a 41§ cts. 6th) Srarron of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, at Broad 
mo., and 41} a 42 cts. 7th mo. Rye sells in lots at 70|and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, at 7.43, 9.05 and 11.13 
cts. per bushel for Pennsylvania. A. M., and 2.47, 455 and 5.82 p.m. Those who can 

Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 4th| more conveniently go the day before, will be met at 
mo. 19th, 1884.—Loads of hay, 333; loads of straw, 52.| Westtown Station on Second-day, if timely notice is sent 
Average price during week—Prime timothy, 95 cts. a}to JonaTHAN G. Wiitiams, Sup’t., address Westtown 
$1.05 per 100 Ibs.; mixed, 85 a 95 cts. per 100 Ibs. ;! P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
straw, 85 a 95 cts. per 100 pounds. bes” The Union TRANSFER CoMPANY will send for 

Beef cattle were dull and lower: 4000 head arrived| BAGGAGE to any place in the built-up part of Philadel- 
and sold at the different yards at 4} a 4} cts. per pound, | phia, if notice is left either at No. 838 Chestnut St., at 
as to quality. the South East corner of Broad and Chestnut Sts., at 


Burmah proper, which was recently half destroyed by 
a conflagration, has been afflicted with another exten- 
sive fire. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Mandelay, the capital of 


Sheep continue dull: 8000 head arrived and sold at 
the different yards at 4} a 7 cts., and lambs atia 8 
cts. per pound as to condition. 

Hogs were dull and lower: 3500 head arrived and 
sold at the different yards at 74 a 8} cts. per pound as 
to quality. 

Foreign.—Sir Wm. Harcourt, Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, in a speech at Derby, 4th mo. 
16th, said: The Government will dissolve Parliament 
at its own time, not at the time of the Conservatives, 
The Government went to Egypt reluctantly, and would 
have retired but for the events in the Soudan. Eng- 
land has no right to annex Egypt. England is quite 
empire enough. If we annex Egypt, we are liable to 
perpetuate embroilment with other countries. 

Gen. Gordon has telegraphed as follows to Sir Samuel 
Baker, under date of 4th month 8th: We have pro- 
visions for five months, but we are hemmed in by 500 
determined and 2000 rag-tag Arabs, Our position will 
be much better when the Nile rises. Sennaar, Kassala; 
Dongola and Berber are quite safe for the present. Do 
you think that if an appeal was made to the million- 


the Baggage Room 15th St. above Market, or at Market 
St. Ferry, (north side), and will deliver it at the Broad 
St. Station of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, at 
a charge of 25 cents per trunk, to be paid either when 
the order is given or when the trunk is called for. For 
the same charge they will collect baggage from any of 
the other railroad depots, if the railroad checks held for 
such baggage are left at one of the offices of the Transfer 
Company above designated. In all cases it must be 
stated that the baggage is to go to Westtown Boarding 
School, Westtown Station, on the West Chester and Phila- 
delphia Railroad. 

DURING THE Session, until further notice, passengers 
for the School will be met at Westtown Station, every 
day except First-days, on the arrival of the second 
through train from the City. The forwarding of packages 
for the pupils from No, 304 Arch St., has been discon- 
tinued. Parents and others who may have occasion to 
send packages to the School, will in future please send 
them as- freight or by Express, direct to Westtown 
Station, Chester Co., Penna. 

4th mo. 23rd, 1884. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
CHANGE OF TREASURER, 


pa@s~ Cuar.es J. ALLEY, having resigned the Trea. 
surership, the Committee who have charge of 
Boarding School have appointed Joun W. Bropug tg 
‘succeed him, to enter on his duties on the 7th of Foy 
month. On and after that date, therefore, the busines 
connected with the Treasurership of the Institution wil] 
jbe attended to by him at his office, No. 220 S. Fourth 
St., second story, back room, and not at 304 Arch St, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHILDREY 

AT TUNESSASSA. 

Wanted, a young or middle-aged man to assiat jp 

working the farm, and take charge of the boys when 

ont of school. Any Friend feeling his mind drawn tg 

this service may apply to 

Joseph 8. Elkinton, 325 Pine St., Philada, 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St., ’ 
John Sharpless, Chester, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty third Ward,) Philadelphia, 


| Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D, 
| Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 


Managers. 


| ——$_ —__ 


Diep, at her residence in Clinton, Dutchess Co., New 
| York, on the 9th of 9th mo. 1883, Estuer H. GRirrgy, 
‘aged 64 years. To those whose privilege it was tobe 
with her during a long period of declining health, and at 
the close of life, this language seems appropriate : “The 
i work of righteousness shall be peace, and the effect of 
' righteousness, quietness and assurance forever.” 

——, near Morrisville, Bucks county, Penna., on the 
7th of 3rd month, 1884, Mary C. Moon, danghter of 
|Mahlon and the late Jane Moon, aged 32 years, a mem- 
;ber of Falls Monthly Meeting of Friends. This dear 
'Friend was remarkable for her self-sacrificing devotion 
lto the comfort of others; the result of an early submis 
sion to the love of her Heavenly Father, to whose visi- 
tations she yielded, even in childhood, however in the 
| cross to her natural inclination. The following extracts 
from her letters show her full belief, that the path of 
self-denial and obedience leads to peace and joy. To 
a friend she wrote: “I hope it will not sound like 
boasting, to say that I often feel that I could kiss the 
rod (in the way of afflictions) that drove me to my 
| Heavenly Father for consolation. Many, many time 
have I longed that all my friends might believe Heis 

not a hard Master, but a loving Father, and one who 
rewards his obedient children with peace unutterable” 
To another Friend who had made some sacrifices in 
obedience to what she believed to be a Divine requisi 
tion, she wrote: “ Full well I know thou feels the sweet 
reward of peace ; for the dear Master does repay a thou 
sand fold for the sacrifices we make for Him. And ob, 
what in the world can compare with the peace which 
| He does give his weak, dependent children, who love 
and trust and strive to serve Him. My heart overflows 
with gratitude, and is lost in wonder at our Saviour’s 
ove and mercy, in allowing us to feel Him to be our 

|Father, and to know that He is ever near to hear oat 
cries and to strengthen our weak hearts. Sincerely do 
I hope that we each may be faithful in performing out 
various duties required of us by the Divine Master. 

aving experienced, as is believed, the washing of re 
generation, and the renewing of the Holy Spirit; # 
she entered the valley of the shadow of death, she was 
favored jwith a prospect of joy unspeakable beyond the 
conflicts of time. 

, 3rd month 15th, 1884, Epwarp WHITACRE, & 
member of Muncy Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 
77th year of his age. 

, 3rd mo. 29th, Susan F. Oaporn, daughter of 
the late Fothergill and Sarah W. Ozborn, and a meni 
ber of Frankford Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 

——, on the 6th of 4th mo. 1884, in Weare, N. H,, 
Mary B., wife of John Paige, in the 74th year of her 
age, a member and elder of Weare Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, After years of much suffering, patiently em 
dured, gently and peacefully gathered into the Heavenly: 
garner, fully ripe. 

——, at his home, near Cincinnati, Ohio, 4th month 
10th, 1884, Georce D. Smita, in the 79.h year of hi 
age, a member and elder of Cincinnati Monthly Meet 


ing. 


~ WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





